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confined to passengers, and there has been as yet no marked ex-
tension of mechanical transport for goods. Thus, the Indian
village is still to a large extent economically self-sufficient, and
normally consumes what is grown in its own vicinity.
The Monsoon and the Budget.
373. A further characteristic not to be overlooked in this con-
nection is the dependence of Indian agriculture on an uncertain
rainfall, and the consequent danger of widespread famines, such
as have periodically devastated huge areas of the countryside in
past times.   These visitations constituted a terrible anxiety, not
only to the cultivator, but to British administration in earlier
years, and in no sphere of governmental activity during the last
half-century has administrative efficiency approached nearer to
the point of perfection than in the handling of the problem of
drought and in the organisation of famine relief operations.
During recent years famine has not been either so frequent or
so widespread as in the last century, for the extension of railways
and of irrigation, the development of the co-operative credit
movement, the growth of industries which attract workpeople
from country areas, and the greater mobility of labour have all
tended to increase the resisting power of the people and to im-
prove their economic condition.   Moreover, as we have explained
elsewhere,   preparations   for   dealing   with   famine,   if  it  is
threatened, have been further improved.    Nevertheless, more
than four-fifths of the cultivated area of the country is dependent
upon a precarious rainfall, and as the time comes round each
summer when the monsoon is due and expected to break, its
arrival continues to be a subject of deep concern not only to
the cultivator and administrator, but to the Finance Member.
It is easy to see how all this has its influence upon the methods
and calculations of public "finance. An unfavourable monsoon
affects the budgets of the provinces as well as that of the Central
Government. To the former it means expenditure ou famine
relief works, suspensions and remissions of land revenue, and, in
most cases, a reduction in the return from alcoholic excise.
Central finances are not, perhaps, afected nowadays so directly,
but any natural calamity which reduces purchasing power must
tend to diminish the volume of imports, the profits of commerce
and the receipts from transport, so that the revenue from
customs, income tax, and railways (which, as we shall see, are
the principal sources of income of the Central Government)
are also involved. The loss of revenue occurs not only in tbe
year in which the monsoon has failed, but often continues into
the following year. A former Finance Member of the Govern-
ment of India once described the Indian estimates as "-gambling
in rain/' and although subsequent financial arrangements have
re-distributed the risk, the uncertainty of the monsoon continues
to be a serious and disturbing factor in all budgetary calculations.
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